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Packages are divided into two classes.
Keturnable ones generally consist of wicker
baskets which carry either one or one-half
bushel. The non-returnable ones are made
of wood, and are now generally considered
to be the best. The sizes for non-return-
ables are standardised, A national mark
scheme is now under force for apples and
pears. Pull particulars of this scheme are
obtainable from the Ministry of Agricul-
ture, Whitehall Place, London.

An authorised grower assumes very
definite and statutory responsibilities as to
the quality of his fruit, and each package
bearing the national mark must agree with
the particulars, given on the label, and
comply with the denned standards.

Cherries, strawberries and plums are
also go\erned by a national mark scheme.
Plums are generally packed in wicker half-
bushels, whilst the best grades are put
into 12 Ib. non-returnable chip baskets.
Cherries are similarly packed. Goose-
berries may also be packed in half-
bushels or in 12 Ib. chips, but the best
dessert fruit should be put in 1 Ib. or
2 Ib. punnets.

Bed and black currants, blackberries
and loganberries are generally put into
4 Ib. or 6 Ib. chip baskets.

FRUIT POLLINATION. This is a
subject which deserves more * consideration
than one might think it requires, because
botany teaches us that practically all
fruits in order to mature, need the transfer
of pollen from the stamens to the stigma
or stigmas, and that fertilisation of the
ovule or ovules is in most cases essential.
Granted good cultivation, drainage, control
of fungus diseases and insects, fruit pro-
duction is still dependent on efficient
pollination and favourable weather.
Favourable weather is mild, sunny and
calm with occasional warm showers. Frost
may destroy the open blossoms; hut a more
frequent cause of a short crop is dull,
windy weather with low temperature and
frequent heavy rain, thus preventing the
insects visiting the blossoms; this was ap-
parently the cause of most' of the small
fruit crops in 1932.

"We may divide our hardy fruits into
at least four classes with particular refer-
ence to pollination.

(1) Those   that    are    Perfectly    Sett-

fruitful with their own pollen, but which
still need the transfer of the pollen from
stamens to stigmas by insects, include:
gooseberries, red; white, and black currants
(the pollen of these fruits is glutinous and
globular), strawberries, raspberries, black-
berries and a few plums (such as Pershore
Yellow Egg, Pershore Purple or Martin's
Seedling and Victoria), iMorello cherry and
peaches. These can each be planted alone,
and a good crop may be expected pro.
vided the weather is favourable and there
are sufficient pollinating insects.

(2)  Varieties   of   fruit   that   are   Self-
unfruitful,  or practically  so, i.e.,  do not
mature fruit with  their own pollen, but
only with pollen of another variety; the
result is the same  whether the pollen is
from the same flower, same tree, or from
a tree of the same variety growing at a
distance because they are all of the same
family.   The degree of self-sterility may be
absolute or one fruit may mature from a
thousand or a hundred blossoms as with
May Duke  cherry.    Fruits  that  mature,
say, one fruit from twenty blossoms are
called.

(3)  Partially Self-fruitful, such as Con-
ference among pears; Irish Peach, Miller's
Seedling   and   Kev.    W.    Wilks   among
apples;  about half the varieties of plum,
one third  the  varieties  of  apples  and a
quarter of the varieties of pears may be
placed in this category.   All these varieties
fruit more abundantly with pollen of an-
other variety.

(4)   Incompatible    Varieties.      A    few
varieties   of   plums   and   a   good   many
varieties of cherries will not mature fruit
with   pollen   of   certain   other   varieties,
In England it "is considered that in apples
and pears all varieties will cross-pollinate
efficiently; but in  America three or four
varieties of apple are found to be incom-
patible, and in Sweden two or three kinds
of pears.

It secins quite probable there is some
preference in pollen and that some varieties
are better pollenisers than others; thus
Cox's Orange Pippin fertilises Bramley's
Soodling well, but Bramley appears to. be
a bad pollcniser for Cox; Cox in many
cases seems to be a good polleniser for
other varieties. I have recently been told